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There were others who were cold to the extension
of public education on account of the schools al-
ready existing. In many towns and villages there
were struggling academies, often nominally under
church auspices. Towns which could have sup-
ported one school were trying to support two or
three. In few cases was any direct financial aid
given by the religious organization, but the school
was known as the Methodist or the Presbyterian
school, because the teaching force and the majority
of the patrons belonged to that denomination.
The denominational influence behind these schools
was often lukewarm toward the extension of public
education, and the ministers themselves had been
known to .make slighting references to "godless
schools." There was still another class of people
who really opposed public schools because they did
not believe that the masses should be educated.
This class was, however, small and is perhaps more
numerous in other sections of the Union than in
the South.

Last, but by no means the least, of the obstacles
to general public education was the question of its
influence upon the negro. The apparent effects of
negro education were not likely to make the aver-
age white man feel that the experiment had been